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As for General Harris, he had encountered military failures
before and his chief feeling was sympathy for Arthur's dis-
appointment.
Remained under great anxiety till near twelve at night [he records in
his diary] from the fear our troops had fired on each other . . . Near
twelve, Colonel Wellesley came to my tent in a good deal of agitation,
to say he had not carried the Tope. It proved that the 33rd, with which
he attacked, got into confusion, and could not be formed, which was a
great pity, as it must be particularly unpleasant to him. Altogether,
circumstances considered, we got off very well1
It is a significant fact that General Baird, who had been
ordered to clear the Tope the night before (but on entering
found no enemy there) lost his way, and nearly landed him-
self in the enemy's camp. This, too, when he had the
whole place to himself and was entirely unmolested. " He
missed his road coming back," says General Harris," although
one would have thought it impossible; no wonder night
attacks so often fail." 2
On the following morning, General Harris ordered another
attack on the Tope, and very naturally gave Colonel Wellesley
the opportunity of retrieving his misfortune of the previous
night.
By some mischance the orders were not conveyed to him,
and when the troops were assembled, no Colonel Wellesley
appeared to lead the attacking column, for he was in his tent
awaiting orders. This was a toothsome morsel for the
palates of the gossips, already chewing delightedly over his
failure of the preceding night.
They were soon to be disappointed, for as the troops
were moving off Colonel Wellesley appeared, having only
just .been warned for duty. He took over immediately,
marched his column to the attack, and in a very short time
was in possession of the Tope. Thus ended perhaps the
most insignificant afiair that has ever been recorded in history.
And indeed it would never have been recorded at aH, had
1 Luskingtori, pp. 294,